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VERSATILITY IN A SPECIALIST 

By Tudor Jenks 
With original illustrations by James H. Aloser, 

It is exceedingly convenient when an artist confines him- 
self to a specialty. You see a group of newsboys and at 
once exclaim knowingly, so that all the bystanders may 
l hear, " Ah — J. G. Brown '! And a very clever example, 
^, too ! " or you catch sight of a tumbling mass of kittens, 
and comment readily upon " Dolph's playful fancies/' 

But now and then one of your favorites may give him- 
self the diversion of a change of subject, exhibiting his 
versatility and breadth of interest, and then, unless you 
really know what you are talking about, it is best to keep 
your catalogue within hailing distance. 

I am not at all ashamed to confess that the name 
James Henry Moser brought to my mind, until recently, 
certain dark suggestions — visions of velvety black eyes and ivory-white teeth. 
Whenever I saw a peculiarly lifelike study of negro character, Moser's name was 
likely to present itself. But more recently it has become necessary to add to the 
well-known array of darkies certain other works in an entirely different field. 

Similar qualities are to be traced in these differing products of the same brush. 
If the negroes were real negroes, the landscapes and interiors were quite as true to 
nature ; there is the same conscientious directness of method, whether the model 
be a garrulous old " aunty " or the broad, silent sweep of a sea-beach. And yet 
there is such variety in choice of motives that one never feels like saying : "We 
know you can paint that effect ; why not give us something else ?" Who does not 
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EARLY STITCHES 



remember a certain resentment 

against De Haas or Hart or 

Verboeckhoven or Jacques ? It 
often seemed that the artist was 
lost in the manufacturer, or 
that the famous specialist was 
under a vow to furnish every 

rich amateur with a sample 

copy of his own — his native 

cow, or sheep, or what-not. 
An artist should first be a 

man, just as a "cosmopolitan 

should be at home even in his 

own country ; " and one's delight in the pretty childish figure taking her "early 

stitches " is increased by the eminently literary touch given by the inscription 

"Lydia" in one corner of the rapid sketch. No doubt little Lydia posed con- 
scientiously when her profile 
portrait was under way ; but 
when the posing was suspended, 
the child had free run of the 
studio — for how else can we ex- 
plain the sketch " My Little Fire- 
tender?" That is the sort of 
action only a child would devise, 
and that, too, when with a true 
lover of children. The dates 
on the sketches would seem to 
forbid the belief that the same 
Lydia who is practising the 
proverb " A stitch in time saves 
nine," reappears in the rdle of 

kindling an already blazing fire ; but that doesn't matter in the least. Both of Mr. 

Moser's little models prove themselves entirely at home and unconscious of their 

surroundings ; and thus they present the typical nature that the artist seeks in 

pictures of childhood. 

In the artist's landscapes 

there is a similar unstudied 

presentation of essential.quali- 

ties. " In Baltimore, near the 

Bay," is as simple as possible 

— merely the end of a street 

with a suggestion of the port 

beyond. The scene, except 

for minor differences, will 

bring to the New Yorker mem- 
ories of South Street, where 

the prosaic city gives way 

abruptly to the romance of its 
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port. This contrast is the 
purpose of the sketch, and is 
secured by the definiteness of 
the houses, of the uncompro- 
mising telegraph-pole, and of 
the bald, unsuggestive side- 
walks, as sharply compared 
with the hazy, undefined land 
beyond, veiled in drifting 
smoke-wreaths. 

It is not asserted, of course, 
that the artist dogmatically 
worked out the theory ; but 
his choice of the subject was 
determined by this contrast. 
De Quincey's essay on the 

"Knocking 'at the Gate in Macbeth" would be none the less true in fact and in 
criticism if it were proved that Shakespeare never thought out any of the theory 
the critic propounds. This principle applies to art-criticism as well. Even if 
Turner did say that " Ruskin found more in his pictures than he put there," no 
competent judge could examine the case without being driven to the conclusion 
that the discoveries of Ruskin were there, even if Turner was guided by principles 
of which he was unconscious. Let us leave this subject with the remark that 
every work of art springs from subtle motives, and that these motives may at times 
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be better understood by an- 
alysts than by the artists them- 
selves. 

" The Lane at the Old 
Homestead" is a difficult sub- 
ject adequately rendered, and 
would no doubt explain itself 
best in color. " A Summer Bo- 
hemian " also needs color to 
produce the effect the artist 
sought. But " In the Lower 
Bay, New York," has a charm 
similar to that of the Baltimore 
sketch — the comparison of the 
known and near with the remote and unknown. The whiff of smoke along the 
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horizon is the 



A GLIMPSE OF THE 



IN THE LOWER BAY, NEW YORK 

farewell of an ocean-greyhound, and the nearer boats serve to keep 

the attention poised between 
the lighted city and the depart- 
ing steamer. 

In " A Glimpse of the Gov- 
ernment Building at the World's 
Fair, Chicago," the name is a 
mere blind. The true purpose 
of the little sketch is to recall 
the clean-cut light of a jet of 
steam against the black coal- 
smoke. The buildings are no 
more than an accident, and any 
similarly shaped mass could have 
served equally as background. 
If the building had been the mo- 
tive, it would have been treated 
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otherwise by so direct an artist as Mr. 
Moser. Blot out the smoke and steam 
and see what is left. 

Possibly a like criticism may be 
made upon the " Federal Hill, Balti- 
more," where the sails of the little 
schooner and the distant masts out- 
weigh the whole hill, and relegate it to 
the background. The naming of pict- 
ures is a dangerous business at best. 
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HERRING HILL, GEORGETOWN, D. C. 

present bits of rich color in the fore- 
ground and soft tints in the distance ; 
but all else is left to be conjectured. 

Mr. Moser 's painting of the Wash- 
ington Monument, however, even 
in black and white, has an especial 
charm. There is a quaint fancy in 
the selection of a point from which 
he " composes " this odd group of a 
telegraph - pole, an old bushy tree, a 
stolid little house and the great obe- 
lisk, all hobnobbing together, as if 
Washington City, the old South, Nat- 
ure, and Science were holding a meet- 
ing for quiet discussion. 

There is surely a purpose in all this, 
and a purpose apart from any mere 
desire for the picturesque — unless, in- 
deed, picturesque is synonymous with 
interesting. Luckily, the interpreta- 
tion is not easy, and the very difficulty 
of seeing just what the artist means 
lends a pleasant charm to his picture. 



If the name be " literary " the 
artists sneer. If the name be 
" artistic " the public makes 
merry over the " harmonies " 
and "symphonies." The true 
lover of art consents to the 
picture - title as a necessary 
evil, being sure that the artist 
often selects a name as the Bell- 
man accepted Mercator's lines : 

41 They are merely conventional signs." 

In the sketch at Georgetown, 
D. C, one can see by the pho- 
tograph that the original must 
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